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Abstract 

Researches of English language teaching (ELT) have focused on using mother tongue (LI) for years. The 
proliferation of task-based language teaching (TBLT) has been also occurred. Considerable findings have been 
made in the existing literature of the two fields; however, no mentions have been made in the combination of 
these two ELT aspects, i.e., the use of LI in English as a Second and Foreign Language (L2) classrooms in 
which TBLT is adopted. Hence, this paper is to make an argumentation in the appropriateness of this 
combination. Firstly, terminologies related to Tasks and TBLT framework are shortly revised. Secondly, the 
controversies with for and against views in monolingual approach in second and foreign language teaching (L2 
teaching) is mentioned. Lastly, the paper makes an argumentation on why and how to use mother tongue in a 
modern teaching model as TBLT. 
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1. Introduction 

TBLT has been known for years as a teaching instruction model with a lot of benefits, and it has attracted much 
attention of ELT teachers since it is the realization of CLT as a branch (Lee, 2000; Willis & Willis, 2001; Carless, 
2003; Richards Frost, 2006). Theoretical issues, such as, framework of instruction, task design. Task-based 
syllabus design has been researched worldwide, and publications on this field bloomed violently (the works of 
Prabu, 1987; Bygate, 2001; Ellis, 2005; Lee, 2000; Long, 2005; Nunan, 200; Skehan, 1996, 2003; Willis, 1996). 
In addition, practical issues of a teaching have been studied to help teachers get over their problems in their 
classrooms (see Carless, 2003, 2007; Littlewood, 2004, 2007, etc.). Despite TBLT is used for English learning 
and teaching of international students with their own native languages, no mention has made to answer the need 
of ELT teachers that whether mother tongue can be used in TBLT model in classroom teaching practice or not. 
Therefore, this paper, one in series of papers related to ELT quality in secondary schools in Vietnam since when 
the implementation of new series of English textbooks has officially been passed (2006) with the innovated 
direction paid towards TBLT (1) , provides a small effort to bridge the gap in the theoretical issue. The 
argumentation will start from approvals of L1 in L2 classrooms and then show out the fits of L1 in different 
phases of TBLT model. 

2. Task-Based Language Teaching 

2.1 Notion of Tasks and TBLT 

The definition of task has been very various in the literature (e.g., Prabu, 1987; Bygate, 2001; Ellis, 2000, 2003, 
2005; Lee, 2000; Long, 1985, 1991, 1997, 2005; Nunan, 2003, 2004a; Richards and Rodgers, 2001; Salaberry, 
2001; Skehan, 1996, 1998a, 1998b, 2003; Willis, 1996, 1998, 2001). In adequateness of this small section, some 
of the notions popular in literature and familiar with Willis (1996) - the chosen TBLT model for the textbooks of 
English at secondary schools are revised. Prabhu (1987), one of the first methodologists raising interest and 
support for TBL, considers a task is “an activity which required learners to arrive at an outcome from given 
information through some process of thought, and which allowed teachers to control and regulate that process”. 
He credited that the task-based teaching and learning is a good way of education and language practice as 
effective learning occurs when students are fully engaged in a language task, rather than just learning about 
language (p. 17). Lee (2000) defines a task is “(1) a classroom activity or exercise that has: (a) an objective 
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obtainable only by interaction among participants, (b) a mechanism for structuring and sequencing interaction, 
and (c) a focus on meaning exchange; (2) a language learning endeavor that requires learners to comprehend, 
manipulate, and/or produce the target language as they perform some sets of work plans” (p. 32). Bygate, Skehan, 
and Swain (2001) view ‘A task is an activity which requires learners to use language, with emphasis on meaning, 
to attain an objective’. More circumscribed is the following from Willis (1996), cited in Willis and Willis (2001): 
a classroom undertaking . . where the target language is used by the learner for a communicative purpose (goal) 
in order to achieve an outcome”. Here the notion of meaning is subsumed in ‘outcome’. Language in a 
communicative task is seen as bringing about an outcome through the exchange of meanings (p. 173). 

Aforementioned definitions vary somewhat, they all emphasize the fact that pedagogical tasks involve 
communicative language use in which the user’s attention is focused on meaning rather than grammatical form. 
However, this does not mean that form is not important. My own view of a pedagogical task is strongly 
influenced by Willis (1996) and Lee (2000), which is: task-based language teaching is the implementation of 
pedagogical tasks inspired from the real world tasks, fitted well to students’ need and interest, and socially 
contextualized in the direction of strong form realization of CLT. A task, as the basis for teaching and learning, 
is goal-oriented, meaning-focused first and form-focused then, and is implemented by students with a clear 
procedure or mechanism in combination with enough authentic and comprehensible input. The task doing is 
through interactions (in pairs or in small groups) in which their own experiences of target language are exploited, 
and lastly access the completeness through the outcome. 

2.2 Framework for TBLT 

TBLT framework is in fact the favorable way to sequence tasks or to sequence elements within tasks proposed 
by researchers and methodologists. As noted by Richards and Rodgers (2001), sequencing is a major issue in a 
task-based syllabus. There are several frameworks in literature, such as the framework from Jane Willis (1996), 
Long (1985, 1991, 1997, 2005), Johnson (1996), Skehan (1996, 1998b), Salaberry (2001), Ellis (2003), Nunan 
(2003, 2004), Richards Frost (2006). However, for the properness of this section, I only mention the framework 
of Willis (1996) as it is popular model, and is advocated much in literature. More importantly and purposefully, 
this model is the chosen one for the English textbooks of secondary schools in Vietnam. The model is presented 
in the following figure: 


Pre-task 

Introduction to topic and task 


Task Cycle 

Task Planning Report 


Language focus 

Analysis Practice 


Figure 1. TBL Framework by Willis 

As can be seen, Jane Willis (1996, 1998) designed precisely the framework for TBLT, which was then advocated 
by Richards Frost (2006) including three main phases, i.e. preparation for the task (pre-task), the task itself 
(task-cycle), and follow-up or language focus (post-task). In addition, tasks are often placed into a sequence as 
part of a unit of work or study. Many second language learner textbooks now follow this practice. Pre-task phase 
is when teacher introduce topic and task, and students get exposures of linguistic chunks and any need of 
comprehensive input. The task cycle can be subdivided into three task stages, including task stage, planning 
stage, and report stage. This is the main task phase in which students use the target language the most to 
accomplish task requirements to get the task objectives; the fluency and meaning-focus is main attended. In this 
phase teacher’s support of linguistic chunks or task doing skill is necessary at any time students have troubles or 
insufficiencies. The last phase is language focus, in which teacher, basing on what learners have done in the 
previous phase, helps learners to enrich linguistic items with more focus on accuracy. 
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3. Controversies in Using Mother Tongue 

The use of student’s mother tongue in ELT classrooms has continually been one of debatable issues when the 
ELT methodology underwent through a long history, from very traditional conventions to today practices 
(Gatenby, 1965; Auerbach, 1993; Seidlhofer, 1999; Richards, 1992; Crookes & Gass, 1993; Polio, 1994; Burden, 
2000; Brown, 2001; Paradis, 2004). The confliction occurs in two opposite ways, that is, (1) If LI is used in 
language teaching, learners will become dependent on LI, and not even try to understand meaning from context 
and explanation, or express what they want to say within their limited command of the target language (L2), (2) 
A non-threatening environment is essential for L2 learners to learn the target language effectively and so LI can 
be used by the teacher to some extent. The monolingual approach in L2 teaching has been common in ELT 
methodology with many controversies between two extremes, advocating view and protesting view. 

Advocators for the monolingual approach of L2 to the teaching of English could hold the view that the teaching 
of English as a foreign and a second language should be completely through the target language (Gatenby, 1965; 
Long, 1985; Richards, 1992; Philipson, 1992; Crookes & Gass, 1993; Polio, 1994; Cross, 1995; Nunan 1995; 
Johnson, 1996; Brown, 2001; Bygate, 2001) because “the language being studied should be as far as possible the 
sole medium of communication in any given environment (Gatenby, 1965, p.14). In ELT classrooms, thus, the 
only language allowed in the classroom is English. The hidden belief after this viewpoint may be that the 
exclusive focus on the target language will maximize the language learning (Phillipson, 1992; Nunan, 1992, 
1995. 1999; Brown, 2001). In other words, the avoidance of LI or any other languages could descend from a 
belief that other languages are a hindrance in foreign language learning. 

Opponents, in an opposite thought, have supposed that the monolingual approach should be perceived in a more 
critical manner (Widdowson, 1974; Atkinson, 1987; Anton & DiCamila, 1998; Swain and Lapkin, 1998; 
Seidlhofer, 1999; Wells, 1999; Burden, 2000; Tang, 2002; Marian, 2003; Marian, Spivey, & Hirsch, 2003; 
Paradis, 2004). There have been lots of protests of monolingual approach (only L2 in English classrooms) in 
Asian context, and the prejudiced notion of mother tongue use in CLT classrooms in teaching context Asian 
countries should be revaluated since the application is much different from Western countries where these 
teaching methods originated (Pham, 2001; Canh, 2001; Phan, 2008). TBLT, the teaching model of the English 
textbooks in Vietnam, is no exception in that context. According to Seidlhofer (1999) and Burden (2000), the 
reasons for ELT teachers from English-speaking countries and book designers from these countries want 
interactions in L2 classrooms to be in English may depend on the fact that native speaker teachers (L2) without 
the need of knowing their students’ language (LI) and culture can be easier going all over the world to get jobs 
as English teachers. Another reason why the monolingual approach should be re-evaluated is the fact that 
research in second language acquisition (SLA) indicates that bilingualism is an advantage, not a hindrance, for 
language learners. As Cook (2001) notes, “people who know two languages think more flexibly than 
monolinguals” (p. 10). Teachers’ discourage to their students from LI use in ELT classrooms implicitly ignores 
the fact. 

4. Why and How to Use Mother Tongue in Task-Based Language Teaching Model? 

The claims of LI use from their students are not down in a lot of teachers’ minds, and there are high 
controversies in this problem in Vietnam. We know that all the changes and innovations mentioned above is to 
foster students’ ability of communication, not to whether reduce students’ mother tongue use or not. The 
application of TBLT framework in ELT at secondary schools is no exception. Thus, why shall we focus on the 
main aim rather than the side effect? And why should we not think if mother tongue can urge the development of 
students’ communicative ability, it can be allowed in a proper amount? All of those main issues above will be 
presented and discussed in this section. 

4.1 Reasons for the Application of Mother Tongue in TBLT Model 

As can be seen from figure 1 and the concept of TBLT, the main focus of teaching and learning is the task 
completion to get the goals; language is only the tool to serve the task. Therefore, the support of teachers in the 
role of input and scaffolding provision should not cause the interruption of task cycle. To these types of 
communicative tasks in TBLT model, the LI use may act its role for the benefit of task doing. Generally in ELT 
and particularly in TBLT model, the use of mother tongue has clear advantages that I will in turn demonstrate as 
below. 

Firstly, mother tongue can enable students’ understanding of the concepts, lexical or grammatical or academic 
terms, etc. No other means rather than their mother tongue can ensure the correct shape of a particular concept 
(Marian & Spivey, 2003; Marian, Spivey, & Hirsch, 2003). The reason is that in people who have acquired a L2 
after the sensitive period for language acquisition, it appears that the two languages access a common semantic 
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system (Marian & Spivey, 2003; Marian, Spivey, & Hirsch, 2003). For example, English tenses are the most 
troublesome for almost Vietnamese learners since LI does not have them; therefore, the teachers’ explanation 
elsewhere in their teaching as a way of providing scaffolding or input is needed, and the requirement of their 
students’ explanation in Vietnamese can indicate their understanding of the concept. 

Secondly, the overuse of the mother tongue by the students may also reveal that a given task or the teachers’ 
explanation may be too difficult, not clear, not interesting or too confusing, so it is time-efficient in teachers’ 
perceptions of class situations (Cook, 2001; Wells, 1999). 

Next, the use of LI may be time-saving in the teachers’ provision of lexical and grammatical input for the 
interaction to be ongoing to the end of task completion. At this case, there is no need demonstrating and English 
word or item especially abstract ones for a long time, a quick and accurate translation is enough since this 
decision can keep the task doing uninterrupted and keep students persisted to the task. Swain & Lapkin (1998) 
incidentally found that the LI was a “mediational tool fully available to learners, to regulate their own behavior, 
to focus attention on specific L2 structures, and to generate and assess alternatives” (p. 333). Moreover, an 
explanation of words or items in the target language does not lead to the correct understanding of students. 

In addition, when teachers and students have the same mother tongue and share a similar linguistic and cultural 
background, there are good reasons for using translation as it would be consistent with the general educational 
maxim of social constructivism that learning involves the construction of new knowledge based on the familiar 
one called the zone of proximal development proposed by Vygotsky (Seidlhofer, 1999; Cook, 2001). Seidlhofer 
(1999) further explains that 

Translation relates the language to be learnt to the linguistic experience that people have already had, and this of 
course can reduce a good deal of the threat of the new subject, and help the learner to appropriate the new 
language. It is entirely natural to seek to make new experience meaningful by referring it to conceptual 
categories drawn from previous experience, and so translation is, in this respect, the reflex of natural learning. 
(Seidlhofer, 1999, p. 240) 

Besides, research findings from Auerbach (1993), and Storch and Wigglesworth (2003) declared that the use of 
the LI could reduce anxiety and foster the affective environment for learning according to Krashen’s Affective 
Filter Hypothesis, an imaginary barrier which prevents learners from acquiring language. Lightbown and Spada 
(1999) gives out examples of ‘affective factors’ as motives, needs, attitudes, and emotional states. The best 
situations for language learning are those which provide lower anxiety levels (Lightbown & Spada, 1999, p. 39). 
Atkinson (1987), Harbord (1992) and Tang (2002) points out that the use of the mother tongue can encourage 
hesitant, frightened, or nervous students to participate in learning activities as it will put students at ease. In short, 
the use of mother tongue helps to create a less threatening atmosphere. 

Lastly, the bilingual uses of languages can enable the understanding between languages in communication. 
Paradis (2004) states that “there is no evidence that the languages of bilinguals are each represented in a different 
locus in the brain. Both language systems seem to be represented as distinct microanatomical subsystems 
located in the same gross anatomical areas.” (p. 116). 

4.2 Ways of Mother Tongue Use in TBLT Model 

As the suggestions of methodologists (Atkinson 1987, Auerbach 1993, and Cook 2001), the use of mother 
tongue in ELT classrooms should be selective. It means the overuse of LI must be excluded. Tang (2002) put 
that teachers often use LI in beginning and intermediate classes to: (1) give instructions, (2) explain meanings of 
words, (3) explain complex ideas, and (4) explain complex grammar points. Storch & Wigglesworth (2003) 
found that when students used their shared LI, they reported that it was useful for task management, task 
clarification, determining meaning and vocabulary, and explaining grammar. Hence, the question “How should 
teachers use LI to urge students’ learning? Put it in another way, in what cases can teachers use LI to foster the 
interactions of students in their problem-solving communicative tasks?” is in need of being clarified. 

In the Pre-task Phase, teachers have to provide much input and exposure to students, starting with the 
introduction of the topic, and then giving the reading or listening as the linguistic input. The task goals are set 
after that, with clear procedure or mechanism of sequencing actions in series of interactions that students will do 
in the main task phase. In this phase, the task is not set, so the interaction for task doing does not occur; students 
are more passive in interaction but still active in perceiving the comprehensive input. Teachers, therefore, are 
more active in modeling and talking, so their task is to provide exposure or input and then set the task in more 
friendly and understandable way. With the first role, giving input, teachers may use LI with some difficult 
grammatical patterns and concepts in English that do not occur in students’ first language, may use short 
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translation with some abstract lexical items for ease of time-saving and correct understanding of students. 
Another way of using LI is to compare the target language with the mother tongue for students’ awareness of the 
grammatical differences. With the second role as a task setter, teachers may guide students by English and then 
ask students’ to repeat the task requirements in their mother tongue to make sure that the task is set correctly. 
This act is really important since it directs the whole interaction process and affects the outcomes. 

In the Task Cycle Phase, students are most active in interactions for task doing in this phase, so they are more 
dominant language users in class; teachers are only observers, facilitators and supervisors in this phase with less 
participation in talking, leading and controlling. However, teachers must always be ready for any call for help 
from students with any insufficiencies of their linguistic input or strategies. Anton & DiCamilla (1998) states that 
LI plays a scaffolding role in collaborative tasks. Students may lack of some key words for the communication 
of problem-solving task; it is teachers’ task to aid them. When supporting students, teachers may sometimes use 
LI if the lexical or grammatical concepts are challenging to their understanding. Any quick comprehension 
check of the concepts of students can be done in LI for the convenience of correctness and for task progress 
keeping. More generally, this phase may need least LI in comparison to the whole cycle. 

In the Post-Task Phase, the checking task in the whole class, feedbacks and comments from teachers are required. 
Maybe, lots of this time, teachers’ talking can be in LI for the sake of learning from errors of students because 
students must know what exactly their mistakes and errors are before they learn from and make changes in later 
times. The main task of this phase is to help students consolidate of what they have learned in both language 
knowledge and skills by analysis activities and by further practices. Storch and Wigglesworth (2003) argues that 
LI can be a source of cognitive support for students’ language analysis and performing higher level work. An 
explanation in the mother tongue with highlighted language items can provide useful reinforcement of structural, 
conceptual, and sociolinguistic differences between the native and the target languages (Atkinson, 1987; 
Auerbach, 1993; Seidlhofer, 1999). The mother tongue can be used to check students’ understanding of the 
concept behind a structure, e.g. How do you say ‘I wish I could learn English better’ in Vietnamese? This 
technique encourages students to develop the ability to distinguish between ‘structural, semantic and pragmatic’ 
equivalence (Widdowson, 1974). 

5. Conclusion 

Using the mother tongue in the classroom should no longer be viewed as having drawbacks. Instead, it can be 
considered as a teaching strategy in conveying meaning across more effectively and efficiently. Cook (2001) 
believes that teachers who manage to do this can serve as a model of successful bilingual. They are able to use 
the two languages effectively since each language, either the mother tongue or the target language, serves a 
different function in the teaching and learning process. In my opinion, English language teaching in Vietnam 
should not devalue the mother tongue. Alter all, the ways in which classroom discourse is influenced by the 
social community outside will constantly remind us that we cannot isolate the classroom from the society in 
which it is situated. However, the paper does not launch the use of L1 in ELT classrooms, but the argumentation 
of the unavoidability of this, even in TBLT model. The matter is that teachers have to be sure about the 
efficiencies of LI in specific cases, and know how to use it properly to enable their students to reach learning 
goals. Remember that the overuse of LI is dangerous to students’ interactions and learning. 

Notes 

1. The series of new textbooks of English for secondary schools passed by Ministry of Education and Training 
(MOET) and officially implemented in 2006 in the direction of both language teaching method and curriculum 
innovation adopted task-based syllabus design, CLT and TBLT and learner-centeredness approach. Nevertheless, 
from that time when series of new textbooks of English was in use, few researches have been done to investigate 
how teachers apply TBLT in their classrooms. The author has carried out a research project on investigating 
secondary school teachers’ beliefs and perceptions of teaching method - TBLT and the new textbooks. 
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